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INTRODUCTION 



As far back as ^17 92 , the English author Mary Wollstoncraft Issued a plea 
for women In "A Vindication of the Jlights of Women*" Though Mary Wollstpnc|aft's 
ideas found a following , and though through the years women did win some con- 
cessions » they retained only precarious rights in a world govemmed by men* 
Individual women fought their way into professions formerly inhabited solely 
by men, but In/ every case the woman had to be better, brighter and stronger 
than the men with whom she was competing* 

In 1963, Betty Friedan hurled the term "feminine mystique" into our 
consciousness* Some women began to think of themselves in a new way. Leaders 
in the Women* s Movement stressed non-*s^ist language and non*^sexist education* 
In recent years; much progress has-been made iln opening up more opportunities 
fot women than w,ere .available in the past*- However, many young minority women 
wlio are in school now still think of themselves only in the traditional 
roles of homemaker, nurse or secretary* They underestlmafte their own abilities 
and. limit their aspirations* They are still under the influence of family pres- 
sures and cultural traditions* * 



In New. York City these young women are usually Black or Hispanic and theyo 
are the prime target audience of our series* The secondary audience is made up 
of the .parents and teachers of these young women and the commxmities in which 
they live*. Minority girls and young women from eleven to .seventeen need to 
recognize their own potential; they need to knoil that they. too can become scien- 
tists or printers, computer opeirators or air conditioning repairers* They need 
to know that they can select courses in high^)Cnool that will prepare them for 
study and work ih non-traditional areas, and they can participate in work-study 
i)rogram8 which will offer., practical experience in specific job fields and pos- 
sible entrance into them for the future* . 



^Since the passing of- Title IX-legislation, courses of--study„such^as„carpen!r!_ 

try and electronics, which were not available to women in the public high schOTtr, 

-have now opene^d up* -However^yr4>angle^stlll-4Ji w a rt the effo xtagjLyoj mg women 

student s to brea k through to new 'careers* - Minority women have -double barriers 



associated id. th their race^ain^ ethnic background as well as thd.r sex* Bl^ck 
and Hispanic communities have a history of discouraging young women from enter^ 
ing so called "masculine" fields* , _ „ 

- — Womear students themselves liave not changed their own thinking sufficiently 
to take advantage of the new non-traditional courses available to them* Parents, 
teachers and members of the community have not been as .supportive to them as 
they could be* A climate of thinking needs to be developed in the community 
which will nurture the desire of young minority women to seek out all possible 
options in their choice of career goals* The media is a most powerful means 
of changing the climate of opinion within a community* The dramatic^ radio 
series WpMAN BREAK THROUGH: STUDENTS AT WORK dramatizes the«experiences of 
youxig women who are tal^g advantage of new opportunities and breaking into 
fields which were previously fiaaccessible or. difficult to enter* It will pre- 
sent role models for minority girls and young women to emulate* The Women's 

rs-Movement has hft^ l^ffi^ -fmpaftt; on this group and there is a crucial need 
to illustrate. In terms they can readily understand, the possibilities open to 
them. Students in fifth and sixth grades, junior high school and early high school 
years need to be motivated to select courses that will prepare them for these new 
career goals* Doors are opening; they must lie qualified to enter* 



COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

Cooperative Education, establi'shed in 1915, is one of the oldest and 
largest '"eam--leamV programs in the nation. Throughout its long years of 
continuous, operation, it. has provided thousands of high school Junior and 
slehiors with an early work exp^erlence which ia^^lated to their school studies* 
The program seeks to develop vocational eff ieicimy and a better social and 
personal adjustment am«>ng young '"people through the joint efforts of the City s 
school syst-em and the employer, each playing an important role in the educa- 
tion and training of the eniollees. The strong 3Liiikages developed witl^ the 
business and industrial conaaunity help to promote the program and to provide . 
new and additional employment opportunities for. youtig people* 

At^present, there are more thai 12,500 11th and, 12th grade students 
representitig 85 high schools in all the boroughs who are alternating between 
working on an employer paid job and attending school. Special Education 
students with limited English speaking ability are enrolled in the Program, 
and after training are mainstreamed into suitable job slots. 

The Cooperative Coordinator, whor-is selected in each participating school, 
publicizes the program through asSeniblies, meetings with groups of ^students, 
the school newspaper, bulletin boards and whatever other media of communication 
are available. In addition, teachers, guidance counselors and other school 
personnel also > recommend stud.ents to the Program. 

^, ' ■ » ' 

Although students may be selected at the end' of the 10th grade, program , 
par>t!fccipatioB^ does nojt begin untiL the junior year of high' school. The school 
coordinator carefiaiy checks each applicant's record for academic achievement, 
attendance and punctuality, health, attitudes^ etc. However, a below-standard 
record does not automatically disqualify students who aret truly motivated to 
change or those who express a sincere desire to Upgrade their performance in 
the cooperative program. 

.In each school, the cooperative class is placed in a blocked program. 
Double periods in English and Social Studies are scheduled to. enable students 

to meet all the acadei^ic req u iremen ts for graduating on time with clas smates 

. enrolled in the traditional high schoipl program. / ' 

Cooperative students receive one academic credit for each semester of 
work experience., The grade they receive, which becomes part of the..permanent 
school record, is based on a special rating form which is completed by employers 
at the conclusion of each semester of work experience. 

Although there is . a sizeable part-time daily program— half day at school 
and half day at work, a cycle and a semester schedule, the majority of the 
students follow the alternate week cycle— one week attending school and one 
week on the job. ta essence, the worksite becomes a laboratory where students 
have many opportunities to put their newly developed occupational, interpersonal 
and communications, skills to the test in the real world of work. Conversely, 
students often bring their work related problems back to the classroom, thus 
enabling teachers to amend, adjust or augment the cpurse of study to better 
match current employment needs. 



« Cooperative Education recognizes thfe fact that proficiency In occupational 
skills oxflj iB not oufflclent for students' successful adjustments.. Going 
beyond the traditional classroom walls, the Personal Growth .Laboratory, a one 
week course in human relations, was" established In 1976. Through sophisticated 
audlo^visual means, as well as role playing, students assigned, to the workshop 
have the unique opportunity to test their behavioral patterns and its effect 
upon others in an atmosphere that is both warm and supportive. Work related 
as well as persqnal problem solving, under the guidance of a trained teacher- - 
facilitator, is" an Important part of the Personal Growth Laboratpry Training. 
The hew insights gained in- the training are applied to the job to school and 
to family and life situations. 

Marginal students, or those who are not Job ready, are assigned to Skills 
Trailing Goiters where they receive Intensive training and practice in occupa- 
tional and basic skUls— i.e., typewriting and clerical practice, reading, 
business arithmetic— according to individual needs. At the Centers, students 
learn the acceptable dress and behavior- .code of: the business world. They 
learn. how to fill out' job application forms and he* to conduct theniselves at 
job interviews. Shortly after completing theue special training components, 
more than 95Z of the participants achieve job readiness and are recommended 
for emplo3rment. 

After joilxing Cooperative Education, most students demonstrate dramatic 
positive* changes. They mature more rapidly, gain poise and confid^ice and 
develop a heightened spnse of, self. The carrot of a paid job l3 the most 
powerful motivation for young people to remain in school tmtil graduation aad 
to. succeed both' in school and on the job. Comparative .studies of the coopera- 
tive classes vis-a-vis traditional classes,, show that. Co-op students have a 
substantially higher attendance, punctuality and retention record. A six month 
follow-up study of graduates, conducted each year, consistently Indicates that 
more than 901 of the Co-op graduates are either working and/or enrolled in 
-post-hlgh-schoal traigiing'.- ' , 

Although the majority of the job slots are in the clerical area where 
-fflggy-vorkropportun lLles e x ist in N e w , York City, Cooperative Education also 



•places a si^seable population in todustrial, trade, technical and health career 
areas. At present, ther**are more than 1,000 private sedtor employers, repre- 
senting- the entire gamut of our cities' business and industry, who, year after 
yeaf iira t<rtHe-C6operative-Education Program to fill their entry-level 
employment needs. Many students stay on with the company that trained them 
* and build full time careers, rising to higher positions and managerial post?. 

The Cooperative Education Commission, and advisory council, comprised of 
top level leaders in business, labor and the community, assists the program In 
forming and maintaining strong business/education linkages. Organizations 
such as the Economic Development Council,, the National Alliance of Business, 
the New York City Chamber of Commerce and Industry, and the Real Estate Board 
of New York City, Inc., endorse and. support the Program and lend their in- 
fluence and assistance- in locating new and additional job sites for the addi- 
tional number of students. requesting the cooperative alternative each year. 



Although It Is a long uphill process to r^uce and eliminate the old 
stereotyping and prejudices which have traditionally been linked with specific 
occupations f the Job Development Unit of the Office of Cooperative Education 
assumes the serious; respon8iblll^ty^f^_advaaci^ 

As a result 9 many more of our l^OOO participating companies are nw hlrlig- 
qualified and motivated young people^on a non-sexist basis • Each year^ more 
female students are being Identified to work la major coppanies as mechanics ^ 
painters 9 typesetters, computer specialists , and other jobs tradtonally re- 
served for males only in the not-too-distant past. 

It would be highly unrealistic .to thftik that sexism has disappeared in 
job training and job placement, but at least, the ground has been broken and 
some real inroads have Been made. The Office of Cooperative Education is 
committed to advancing sex equity in job training and job placement to comply, 
with Title IX of the Education Act 1972. 

THE EXECUTIVE HIGH SCHOOL INTERNSHIPS PROGRAM 

The Executive IntemsRlps' Program is sponsored by the Board of Education. 
An Executive Intern spends one full-time semester wifh a senior official In - 
^a goverjunent i^^ency, an educational or culturall institution, a private, civic 
orgatiization, a .corporation, or some other organization with broad public . 
interest. The Ihtem functions as fjspec^ tpjfee Executive^SpoM 

by attending to^ preparing vital reports, 

undertaking special analytical studli^s, making public presentations, preparing 
* policy recommendations, ^nd developing other significant projects requested 
by the Sponsor. ^ 

The Intern also participates In. weekly seminars on urbdn policy develop- 
"m^TwHicH'^lnclude conferences with high-level officials, field visits to 
progrsmi operations, and related reading assignments. Seminar topics deal with' 
an analysis of goals and objectives of a particular program; t>udget, personnel 
policy, organization, and administration; program design and development; 
evaluation; politics; group dynamics; and Institutional decision-making. 

In addition to the time spent .with, the Internship Sponsor and the sjeminars 
each Executive Intern is -required to keep a daily analytical log of his or her 
activities in the program and, at the end of the semester, to present a^ project 
to the high school \>hich demonstrates what has been learned in the program; 



BUREAU OF EDUCATIOHAL AND. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 



The Bureau of Educatlonal^and -Vocational^ under the direction 

of Daisy^K.Shawr serveVto Improve all gttldance services in the schools. , 
The primary goal Is to promote the development of effective guidance. and 
counseling services as an integral part of the educational process* At 
the present time services include: 



. Publication of the High School Directory > and Adult Education 

Dire ctory t ' ' . 
. Articulation Workshops 4. . — — 

• Publication of Giiidaince Nevsletter^ Z^t-lmes-'arj^ear for coun- ,r< 
selbrst princlpals» supervisors; parents, and agency personnel 

• Provide inservlce training through 'Career Guidance Institutes 
and courses . ^ 

• Provide programs yhich directiy- help students prepare for 
college or work: • \ 

• High School. College Continuum - assists students in making 
' transition from school to college 

— . Supportive' Serviced in; Occupa'tional Guidance ' 

. Citywide Evening Guidance Centers -^counseling services in 
. career' planning ^ financial aid personal counseling* 

• FACTS - Financial Aid for College and Teclmical Schools 

. COATS - Comprehensive Occupational Assessment and Training 
System - a three pronged assessment of job 'experience/ 
preference; employabllity; attitudes and work station 
experelnces 

• Provide .programs for special School -populations: . „ — 
^ . TOPP -'-Teenage-Outreach^Pregnancy^Prevention Program 

• 'Coordinaterservices-and provide information' re: child 
abuse and neglect 

. . J Provide Bilingual Counseling Consultant Services 

• Provide technical assistance and workshops in implementing 
Titlfe IX- Federal Law to Eliminate Sex Role Stereotyping 

■ "^^'in the 'Schools 



Career Guidance for Students 

- . One of the major concerns of the school counselor is to provides students 
with the opportunity to exploriL_a^f (likes r-^lsHkesr^atrengths 'etc.)> to 
explore careers and to match the two so that appropriate career decisions may 
be- made. Towfird that goal it- is very important to have-'the necessary Infor- 
MtiVti about career ayallabllity> la1)or market tr^ends^ and resources avail- 
able. Integrating the two processes of self exploration and Career explbra- 
tioh then becomes the heart of a career guidance program. Programs such as, 
WOiiEN BREAK THROUGH are vital in the information gathering ^and counseling 
processed » as this series will provide role models of women in nontradltlonal 



; BEVG Resource Center - This center provides technical assis- 
»tance in materials demonstratlonV.filni festivals^ career 
materials audio-visual loan service, consultation dn career 
; guidance program development » staff training and inservlce 
programs. * . " ' 




careers which is one, of the needed experiences in the career development 
process for all students and particularly minorities. For programs such aci 
WOMEN BREAK THROUGH to have their greatest Impact a total career guidance 
Approach ia recommended > as is the involvement of the school counselor. 

What are the career opportunities? Where are tH^ information resources- 
that are available? What kinds of activities will, provide the best experiences 
In this exploratory process? Let us initially consider the labor market trends 
for women in the SQls. . ^ ' ' - , " 

« 

The Occupational^Outlook Handbook , a major resource of career guidance . 
information for-counselors has just released the 1980-81 edition* The pub- 
lics tion^^ls produced' every two years by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the "Department of Labor, 1515 Broadway, New York City, ^ ^> . 

The new Handbook includes facts about job prospects and provides esti- 
mates of future employment. The following data about job prospects is , 
currently included; ^ ^ 

• White collar occupations (professional, managerial,,,^ and' 

clerical) already account for over- half the work force and 
. there is a ^rising demand particularly for people to work in en- 
* vironmehtal protection, energy development and medicine. Ex- 

pansion of retail' trade will cause increased employment of sales 
workers. . 
. Bliie collar occupation?, include , craft, operativet^and Ubor jobs 
' ' " which account, for 33* of all'employmejit^ During the 1980's, 

: • growth will be slower than the-avefage (increase, 5-14%) for all 

occupations. Thes^^occuplations arig coup^ntyated dn mining, manu- 
facturing^nd construction*. In these .industries, the use of 

^ neWproduction methods will allow more goods to be^produced^by _ 

'^"'^ . fewer worlcers. — 

i -Servi^:^^"ccupations (cleaning, food, health,, personal and pro- 
tective services) are expected to grow the fastest of-^all 
occupations. 

Women have made gains since the 1960*s. In an article on December 8,1980 
in U.S. News and World Report , the followi^ng data was reported: 

No. of Women 

. . . 1960*s - 1979- ' 



Bank, financial managers 12 .'4% 31.6% 

Lawyers, judges ^ 3.3% 12^4% 

Physicians, ostebpaths ' 6.8% - 10.7% 

Sales representatives 7.3% 12.4% 

Accountant s 16.4% 32.9% 

. Bus drivers 9.8% 45.5% 

However," women "still lag behind men in pay and find it hard to move 
Into top management. Traditior^lly "female" jobfi continue to be dominated- 
by women i.e. secretaries - 95.6% in 1979 as compared to 96.7% in 1960; 
dress factory workers 95.4% r 1979, 96.7% - 1960; bank tellers 92.9% - 
1979.,. 69. 3% - 1960. The gap between full time earnings of men arid women 
remains as'great as ever 61% - 1960, 60% -«1979. 



Other vital statistics concerning women worker^ recently released by 
the U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, Washington, D.C. are: : 

t * r • . 

. About 43 million women were in the labor force in 1979; more than • 
2/5 of. all workers. 

. 60Z of all wAt:en 18-'64 were workers in 1979. i% 

. 53% of all black women were in the labor force in 1979^- nearly 1/2 
of all black workers . ' * ^ * * - ^ 

. 47 J bf spanish';:origin women were 'in the lilbor force in March, 1979. 

. Women workers are^concentrated in low paying, dead ^nd jobs, and *so 
the average woman worker evms only about 3/5 of what a man does, 
even when both work full time. The median wage or salary * income of. 
year-round, full-time workers* ln.l978 was lowest for minority race/ 
women r $8,996. For white women it was $9,578; minof'ity men -$12,885; 
and white men^ - $16,194.'. , ' 
The, median earnings of full-time, year-round women farm workers were 
$2,i60; priy«jte Kousehold workers -$2,830: sales worker's -$7,644; and 
clerical wdtkers - $9,158. 

. Fully employed women* high' school graduated -(no college) had less 
• income on the average; than fully employed men who had not completed 
elementary school $9,769 and $10,474 respectively in 1978. Women 
* with 4 years of college also had less income than men with only an ^th 

. grade education- $12,347 and- $12.96f5 respectively. 

• Among all families^, about 1 ou:t of 7 was maintained by a woman in 1979 
conipared with about 1 out of 10 in 1969; 40%" of black families were 
maintained by women. Of all women, workers, about 1 out. of 6 main- 
tained a family; about"^! out; of 4 black women worTcers maintained a ^ 
family. 

. . Women werjB 80% of all clerical workers in 1979 but only 6% of all 

craft workers (women^wers.abqut 3% of all apprentices as of Dec* 1978) ; 
^ 62% of service workers but only 45% of^pr^tessional and ]^echnical 
workers ; and 63% of retail sales workers but only 25% of 'non farm 
managers and administrators. 

' Some progress has been made in vocational training. The Tm^^^entage of " ' 
female vocational students^in^omemaking and consumer' programs .aas .dropped 
from 49.5% to 38. 2%, while women in technical and other traditionally male pro- 
grams increased from 6.2 to 10.3% (Ford Foundation newsletter Dec. 1,1980 p. 3). 
Vocatitjnal schooling and apprenticeship "are two paths open for access to non- 
^traditional careers in addition to, advanced decree. 

This data* certainly 'heightens the need for career guidance programs for 
all students, but especially for women who work for economic need. Women must 
prepare themselves for the future and^ be prepared to-support^themselves and 
their families. Statistics show that 9 out of 10 girls now in high school 
will work for pay at some time in their lives, and nearly 40% are dependent on 
their own earnings. 

A shocking fact is that among black teenage women A 3% of those in the 
labot force in March 1978 were jobless, compared with 1.% of white teenagers 
and 21% of hispa>ic/women. These statistics must be turned-around . Currently 
only 1/3 of total employment in management and administration are ♦women. 
Women compose 5% of all environmental scientists and less than. 5% of all 
physicists. Only. 7% of chemists in An?erica are women, and only 10% of all 
mathematicians are women. Certainly nontraditional career areas are important 
for todays women to enter* 
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Kansas City, MO 64114; 816^_3'6is!662l. 15.0a chapters nationwide"; dedicated 
to advancaipent of businesswomen.' . • -# 

• j ^ 

Business- and" Professional 'Women' 8 Foundation, 2012 Massachusetts Ave. NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20036; 202-293-liOO; Promotes career opportunities thr.ough 



research, education and scholarships. ^ ^ - 

» 

Catalyst, 14 East 6pth St., New York^ N.Y. 10022} 212-759-9700, Information 
Oixd publications on career development; national- network of Employment 
Hasource Centers. . ' 

Coalition of Labor Union Women, 770 Broadimy, 13; th floor. New York, N.Y 
10003; .212-777-5330. Promotes unionization and develops action programs on 
concerns of union women. 

Women in Science and Technology: A Report on a MIT Workshop, propared by 
Edith Ruina. Cambridge: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, n.d. Order 
from? Edith Ruina, Women in Science and Technology, Room 10-140, MIT, 
77 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge; MA 02130. Focusing on high schools and 
employers /this report makes recommendations on how to bring moi^ women 
Into tfie scientific ismd englneerlxig fields. ' \ 

Working for You: A Guide to Employing Women in Non-Traditional Jol)s. 
Washington: Wider Opportunities for Women, n,d; Order ffom: Wider Oppor- 
tunities for Women, -1649 K Street N.W.> Washington, D.C. 20206, A technical 
assistance gnWe Jor^cmployers, this pamphlet gives good advice on how 
to Integrate the skilled trades,. 

.' " . ^ 

Women's Action Alliance, Complete Resource Guide, JWAA/^1980, Win Morrow & Co. 

Bratl. Careeir-Directory,- Occuj^bLonal^Inforaatl^ Gale-Linda 
Gale, Arco, 1979. ' 

Women's Bur ea, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington D.C. 20210 

<? 

OpporttMities-for- Women- with the-^nternal R Services, IRS, P.O, Box 

3(J00, Church St. Station; N.Y.C. lOOOa . ^ 

Women In the Pits, KY. Motherv, 29, As Coal Miner, Wall Street Journal 11/29/76 

Center for Women In Medicine, Med'. College of Pa., 3300 Henry Avenue, Phlladelphl 
Pa. 19129, Annotated Bibliography 

Non-Traditional Job Training for Women, Women's Outreach Project, Tech. Education 
Resource Center, 8 Elliot Street, Cambridge, MA. 02138. 

Hispanic American Career Educational Resource Inc., 115 W. 30th St. Rm 900, 
- NYC 10001, 868r0623 a ' 



Minority Women Employment Program, 148 Intl. Blvd., Suite 403, Atlanta, GA. 30303 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION ' • . - . . 

. ABRACADABRA . 



Objective * , * ^ ^ 

To give students an understanding that increasing numbers of women are 
gradua^iPg college and choosing professional level occupations. 

Synopsis , \ - , . • . 

Chlk Fung, a young female work study intern ii a New Yoric City high school, 
cannot decide whether she wants to be an accountant or an. artist. She. takes a 
30b as an intern layout artist at Abracadabra, a magazine for people interested 
in magic. ;She doe8-jvery„well_on the job and is ultimately offered a job as 
assistant editor. However, Chik Fung decides to follow her mother's advice to 
set her career goals high and go to college . 

Background ^ • 

Tlie educational background of workers --often gr^tly influences their entry level 
job in the labor- force and the level of occupation ^ey will ultimately achieve. 
Professional level occupations such as being ai? accoimtMt, lawyer, physician and 
teacher require a college degi^ee and often, graduate work as well. Increasing 
numbers of women are entering'^these professions. For example, from 1960 to 1970 
the number of women who became lawyers doubled from 2.4 -to 4.7 persent. - . 

Women with .college degrees are more" likely than other women to remain in the 
HLabpr--f^i^ce, often^ because J:hey^.ra^ and desire to use the skills 

they acquired throu^ higher ;feduc9tion^Coile^elgridu^^ are also more 

likely to have hi^er average salaries than women who don't attend college. In 
1973, of women 25 yeeqrs of age and over who worked year round full-time, those 
with four or more years of College had the- hi^est median income - $9, 771. Women 
hi^ school graduates with no college attendance who worked full time year round 
had, a median income of $6,623, about two thirds of that of college graduates. 
These salaries may appear wuited low because of inflationary changes in salaries 
but the ratio is the same. College educated women earn higher salaries than do 
high school graduate women with no college education. 

Furthermore, college educated women .are more likely to be employed and not en- 
counter unemployment rates of other, less educated women. In 1973, women who had 
con^leted eight years of schooling had an unemployment jrate of 6.3 percent while 
women college graduates had a 2.7 percent unemployment rate'. Regardless of the 
year, college educated women are more likely to be employed because they encounter 
less forced unemployment. In other words, a college education for. a young woman 
—ts-an excellent investment; it often enables her to have a professional .lob, 

remain- in-the_labor -force if she so chooses, develop her -potential and have a 

higher income than she would have if she did not graduate college, 



Fbllowrup Activities 



/ 



students identify five colleges they might like to attend. They write' 
the college admissions departments^ letters and inquire about 1) tuition 
costs, and financial assistance available 2) entrance requirements 
3) major areas of study available and 4) if possible, arrange for a 
pre-application interview. 

2". StTidehts-Wentify five becupations^ey_might like to pursue^ Students 
describe the l)nature of the work 2) places of employment 3) training ^ 
and other qualifications 4) employment outlook and 5) earnings and 
work conditions. All of this inPormarion is -available in Occupatio n, 
Outlook Handbook Bulletin 1955 available from U.S. Department of - ' 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is an annual' publication and 
can be bou^t from Supt. of Docuraents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. It is also available in the public library. 

3. Students interview three people who work at occupations they, would 
like to have, such as being an accountant, lawyer,- teacher etc. In the, 
interview, students gather information under the same -headings, as in 
question two. 

4. Students role play a scenario in which they are working at their future 
occupation. Students, in audience, ask them questions about what tasks 
they are doing, the salary they earn, and how they like the occupation. 



Suggested Follow-up Reading 

Bush , t7 rorelie7 " ^rTcouraging Glials in Ma t hematics; The Problem and thb ^Solution . 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Abt Books, 19801 

Haber, To^vf^ Wnman Pioneers of Science. New York, Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1979 

U.S. Department oi Labor. 1 975 Handbook on Women Workers. Bulletin 297. U.S. 
Department of Labor. ^ 



.BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



THE INVESTMENT 



Objective 

To give 8tu4etit8 an understanding that female employees may be ^plotted for 
low pay, low raidc positions due to sex discrimination t But, through hard i^rork 
and determination » females can overcome sex discrimination. 

Synopsis . ^ 



\ A competent and ambitious 5X)img~wdman, Ells a~Fstrella7-works-part- time 
a bank in conjunction with the high school cooperative education office. Elisa 
finds her excelleiit secretarial skills are underutilized by her supervisor, 
Mr. Sinclair, and she objects to the treatment. Mr« Sinclair claims to treat 
male and female employees the same^"" but it is clear to Elisa that female em- 
ployees are slotted Into the lowest ranking and lowest pay positions. EliQa 

switches to another position with a different supervisor, Mike McCarthy. 

iMr .. ^McCarthy recognizes Elisa 's skill ^^and supports her ambition to b e a bank 
manager » Elisa ^s competency is also recognized by an Wslstant vice ^re^^deift^ 
in the bank and she ±8 of f ered, a position as his assistant when she graduates. 
Elisa decides she wHl work full time and go^to college at night to earn the 
college degree she will need to become a bank manager. 

Background ^ * . . " * 

Women workers tend to have lower earnings^ t h a n m en. ^ I n -191I»j-WQmen who 
worked at year round, full tike jobs, earned only 59 cents for every dollar 
earned by men. One reason for the male and female earnings gap is that women 
often earn less than men for doing the same fype of work. For example, the 
U. 5 /'Department of Labor found that the median salaries of women scientists 
in .1976 was $1,700 to $6,600 less than those of men in the same field. The 
prime reason for the earnings ga^ between male and female workers Is that 
most traditional women^s occupations pay less than traditional men^s jobs. 
for, example, among professional and technical workers, men earned 52% more' 
than women. Phslclans, lawyers, judges, college professors and engineers are ■ 
likely to be men while elementary and secondary school teachers are women- - 
lowe^ paid professional work. 

the single largest occupation for women is clerical work/ In 1975, 35% 
of all working women were clerical workers - such as secretaries, typists, 
file clerks and bookkeepers. Clerical work> llke most other traditional 
_womenla_Job,s offer severely lim ited c a ree r advancement opportunlfcles as well 
asTLoiTpay^ There is no career ladder leading from clerical work to manage- 
ment. Most manager's entry level jobs are in management training programs. 
Most managers are men; in 1975 86% of all managers were male. Managers earn 

far more than clerical^ workers. In 1^79, male managerial workers median ^ 

weekly earnings were $386, while female clerical workers median earnings 
were $180. • 
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Thus it appears sex discrimination remains a major barrier to women's 
equality with men in the labor force. The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (EEOC) a federal agency concerned iKlth employment discrimination 
reports that on the basis of their findings women experience unusual difficulty 
in getting hired arid promoted into top career positions. 

References 

Source of descriptive and statistical data, U.S. Department of Labor publications: 

1975 Handbook on Women Workers , Women Workers Today 1976 , The Earning Gap Between 
Women and -Men— 1979 - — — 

Possible Follow-up. Activities 

1. Students discuss events in which they think they have experienced dls- <> 
crimination on the basis of their sex, race, ethnic backgrotind, religion 
or handicapping condition. Students share their responses to their 

discrimination and then discuss what they might do if it occurred in 

the" workplace^ ~ . "~ ^ \ 

2^ Students interview male and female clerical workers, bank employees or 
other working people (including their parents) and ask them if they 
feel they have been^treated* differently on the basis of sex in their 
workplace. Follow-up that guest ion with a direct question asking them 
if they think there is sex diserlittlnatlon in emplojnnent. 

3. Students. cut advertisements oiit of newspapers or magazines showing 
10 working women and 10 working men. Students identify sex stereotyping 
of occupations. For example, few women are shown as. managers in a bank; 
most advertisements depict bank managers as male. ^ 

4. Students role play a scenario in. which worker asks a supervisor to give 
them more responsibility and/or asks to be transferred to another depart- 
ment because they feel they are being discriminated against. 



Suggested Readings ; 

Caplow, Theodore. The Sociology^ of Work . New York. New York, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1964. 

t> 

nn„-tHon», T.anr^P, anH T.aiira Kramer Gordon. The Sociology of Gende r. Chicago, 

Illinois, Rand McNally, 1979. 

Kanter, Rosabeth. Men and Women of the Corporation . New York, New York, Basic 
Books, ' 1977. 

Nicholas, Price and Rubin. Rights and Wrongs. Women's Struggle for L egal Equity. 
Old Westbury, New York, Feminist Press. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMAIIOM 



THE FRONT. DESK 



Objective - ■ 

To give students an understanding of the Importance of experience on the 
job and the Importance of further educational training as a means to attain 
career mobility. 

Synopsis 

Diane, a high school senior in the Executive High School Internship Program 
works at the front desk of a large and bixsy hotel. Diane learns that she must 
f / J '<r speak directly and clearly to her colleagues ^d guests and also to respond 
j^ L ^ - -quickly and decisively .t:o._problems„that arise* A recently arrived JTapanese 
guest leaves her with 200 dollars without giving her his name or officially 
i-^ xegistering in the hbtcl. Diane responds assertively when she tracks him down 

and-pal^ltely-^nalBts-that— he-deposlt-the-money with the appropriate i^^erson. 

Diane, decides- to go on to college for a degree in management when she is offered 
a job at the hotel. She realizes that college training will increase the likell- 
hood of her becoming a manager. 



Background 

New job opportunities in management are opening up for women due to increased 
enforcement of civil rights laws and women's willingness to cross sex stereotyped 
job lines. Among managerial occupations the number. of women bank officers and 
financial managers has grown rapidly from 2;a00 in 1969 to 54,500 in 1975. Simi- 
larly the number and percent of women in hotel management has also dramatically . 
increased. There is every indication the Increase in the number of percent of 
women managers will continue to, rise. _ 

In the workplace, the competent manager often learns, how to improve her/his 
skills ani.how to move' higher on the career ladder. This type of learning frequently 
Qccurs when the neophyte manager is selected as a protege of a senior, more expe- 
rienced manager who becomes his/her mentor. A mentor grooms a protege for upward 
mobility. Women, and especially minority women, are less likely to be selected as 
proteges than are males. Potential mentors or senior managers who can serve as^ 
mentors are usually white males. They tend to select males as their proteges* — 
Therefore, if women are to achieve further advancement Into management, it will 
be necessary for women to develop networks or groups to support each other and 
serve as mentors and at the same time seek training off the job in college or in 
a graduate school program. 
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References 



U#S. Department of Labor • 1975 Handbook on Women Workers ♦ 

Kanter, Rosabeth Moss^ Mc-- and Womrai of the Corporation ♦ New York Basic Books 1977 



Fo31ov-up and Activities 

1. Students role play being front desk clerk speaking Indirectly, mumbling 

versus speaking directly and assertively* Try to identify if they are 
^ — male-and-^emale-sex-xole differences in assertiveness; more likely there 
will be Individual differences which wipe out sex role differences. 

2v Students identify five ''non-traditional" occupations they would like 
. to explore • They list educational, training and work experience needed 
to acquire jobs# This is followed up by interviews of persons holding jobs 

- - 3v -Sttidents list and ^^pie^ilfecexit typ6s of of f "the job- training 

grams such as vocational schools, community college training, college 
training and graduate school training, masters programs, law degrees, 
medical school^ Fh*D programs* The students then match occupations 
with types of off the job training required* 

4*^ Students discuss the role of the mentor In school and on the job and In 
other situations* Students need to understand being in a mentor protege 
relationship is a two sided relationship - both parties giving and re- 
ceiving. 



Suggested Readings 

Caplow, Theodore. The 'Sociology of Work . New York, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1964^. . ~. ■ . " 

Chafetz^^ Janet SalUzman. Masculine/Feminine or Human? An Overview of the Sociology 
of Sex Roles. Illinois, F.E. Peacock Publishers,^ 1974. 

Epstein, Cynthia. Women^s Place> Options and Limits in Professional Careers. 
» Calif omiai^ University of California" Press, 1971 

Gordon, Franclne and Myra H. Strober. Bringing Women into Manag^ent . New York, 
^McGrawirHiir Book^Co. , 1964 " 

Hennlng, Margaret and Aime Jardlm. The Managerial Women . New York Anchor Press, 19 



Ranter, Rosabeth Molss. Men and Women of the Corporation . New Yorkj ^Basie Books, 



. BACKGBOmn) pFOBMATION 



THE BIG PLUS . 

Objective . . „ 

To give students an understanding of "double discrimination" or how minor- 
ity vomen may encounter two forms of discrimination; . sex and race -discrimination* 
Even so, an tecr easing, nimbec of minority women are achleviiig' upward mobility 
and overcc^lng the barriers Imposed by double discrimination* 

Synopsis ♦ > 

Yvette, a Black female cooperative education student works, as a page in ' 
^a law firm* One of the male pages'. Rick, constantly teases Yvette* He claims ^ 
that female pages are less competent than male pages* Yvette responds to Rick's 
teailfiig* Yvette'a c^lear and direct responses to Rick are noticed by one of the 
lawyers in the firm; a ^Black,, female lawyer named. Mrs. Lloyd. Mrs* ULoyd urges 
Yyette to become a lawyer and tells her^ of: her own «perlences in law school 
and working as a lawyer < Ifca* tloyd encountered double discrimination; both 

se^ and race discrimination*. Yvette sees Mrs,. Lloyd perform as an outstanding 

-lawyerT^to cbutt" andTjdecides she will: become a lawyer-:tb^^^ _ 
--YVette says she will encounter double discrimination but she will overcome it* 

Backgratmd- -^ 

Women workers, regardless of race or ethnic background , as a group tend 
to be found in what the U*S;r Department of Labor calls "low pay dead end jobs*" 
Jobs such as Qlerlcal jobs, service positions, salesperson and household workers* 
These jobs of f'er little opportunity for Advancement and earn less than traditional 
male jobs requiring a similar educational backgrotihd. Jjarthermore, sex discrim- 
ination in the workplace may-mean-saiary schedules s> along' ^th promotional salaries 
are different for women and men. Often .women workers are paid less than men for 
doing the same type of. work. For example, among sales workers in retail trade, 
men's salaries were more than women's salaries in 1977* M©a in retail sales 
tend to. sell big ticket commissioned items- while, women sell most of ^the lower 
priced noncommissioned items* Promotional policies also tend to be different 
for females and males* .Males are more liksly than females to be promoted to 
higher echelon positions in corporations, educational institutions and unions. 
ThatHts-why-women^workers who worked-a-year-round-^l-l- tlme-^ob in-1977~ear^ed — 
only 59 cents::f or every dollar eaiSied by men and men's median weekly earnings 
. exceeded women's by about $116. 

Minority women face ji doube 'burdeif> They encounter both sex and race 
didcrimlnatlon *ln,the Workplace*' Minority women are more likely to be fired and 
less likely to be hired than other women and men. Unemployment rates are consls 
tently higher for women than for men, for teenagers than for adults, and for 

minorities than for whites. Nationwide, _.theJ.owest unemployment rate^-is-forz: 

adult white men (20 and over)* In 15)78 • it was 3.7%o The highest unemployment 
rate is for young black women (16 to 19); In 1978 it was Al%. 



The U.S. Department of Labor explains the higher uneraployment rate as a 
consequence of double discrimination; minority women experience both sex and 
race discrimination and encounter a double disadvantage in their job search. 
Minority women tend to earn the lowest salaries , also often a consequence of 
double discrimination. . In 1977, the median wage or salary income of year round 
full time workers was lowest for minor icy women - $8,383; for White women it was 
$8,787. Male workers, regardless of their race or ethnic background, earned 
:higher salaries than women worker^.' In 1977, the median wage of >-:ar round full 
time minority men was $11,Q53; White men had the highest salaries - $15,230. 
Clearly, sex discrimination coupled with race^ discrimination placets minority ^ 
women at. a severe economic disadvantage. Earning advanced degrees such as a 
medical degree, or law degree will h^p to increase minority women *^s income and 
power in society. ^ ' ' 



References ^ ^ * 

Source of descriptive and statistical data U.S. Department of Labor publications! 



1975 Handbook on Women Workers. Women Workers Today 1976. Minority Workers: A 
Statistical Overview. The Earnings Gap Between Women and Men 1979. 2 0 Facts on 
Women Workers 1979. ' * 



Follow-up Activities 

1. Students develop list of 10 or more famous minority women, e.g., Afro- 
.American, Mexican American, Asian American, Native American, Puerto Rlcan 
, American, etc. studies then write the person in an interview guide format 
/ asking them how they achieved their success. A good source of names is 

Who^s Who In American Women found in most public libraries. Another 
source of information is local minotity group newspapers who often spot- 
light famous and accomplished minority persons. 

2^ Students read biographies of famous women, botl minority and White, and ^ 
compare how these, women managed to overcome sex and/or race discrimination. 

3. Students develop a list of traditional men's jobs axxf* women's jobs and 
compare tjiem for "nedian income. 
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4. Students role play scenarios where they have to respond to sex and race 
discriminating remarks in the workplace and i a job interview. 



Suggested Reading s 



Almquist, Elizabeth. Minorities Gender and Work. Lexington, Massachusetts, 
Lexington Books 1979. 



Belea, Edna Acosta. The Puerto Rlcan Wcrmen ^ New York. Praeger Publishers 1979 • 



Jordan, Barbara^and Shelby Hcaron. Barbara Jordan: A Self Portrait . New York, 
^Doubleday and Conrpany 1979. 



Lamer, Gerda% Black Women in White . America ; A Documentary History . New York, 
Vintage B09kB 1973. 

Pomroy, Martha. What Every Woman Needs to Baow About the Lav . New York, 
Doubleday and Company 1980. ^ . - 

Samuels ,T-Catherine. ThW Forgotten Five MillionI WQmm"lS~Public ^loyment : 
A Guide to Elementary Sex Discrimination. New York, Women's Action Alliance 1975. 

U.S. :Deparment of Labor publications (see pu^e #2). 



BACKGROUND INFCRMATION 



DIRTY HANDS 

i!M^£ivSL_J 

To give students an understanding that civil rights laws prohibit sex 
discrininatii^on in eraploynent and can be used by women to stop on th(; job 
6ex "discrimihat ion . 

\- - . - 

Vera. Jamison 9 a young' woman attending the Hi^ School of Printing 
accidentally gets .assigned to the printing program instead of journalism, 
Bie^course of study she requested • Vera discovers that she enjoys studjr* 
ing^printing and: decides to. get onrlhe-lob. exp^lence by enrolling in Ihe 
sihidentvvmk' study program*> Vera is assigned^ to a prlntto^ 
jH>s*^dfaesnlt-.beiieve--she-can-do -1h^ a female* Vera 

pex^uades hlm.ta judge her as a worker and let her show him what she can 
do » . She is^ assigned to. the composing room, but when she asks to work in the 
production 'shop, the boss refuses on tiie. ^tnids tiiat women cannot run the 
big presses. Vera considers filing a sex discrimination complaint against 
"the printer under Title. VII of the CivilHights ActjtJ)j?tJ(oe8n*t feel -ready 
for liiat* She decides to continue working at the shop part time vAiile she 
goes to college and hopes Uiat her good work wip help the boss to see 
Vomen in a new light • . 

Background . ' . 

Sex discrimination in en?>loyment Is prohibited by Title VII of the Civil 
Ri^ts Act of 1964 as amended by the Equal Employment Act of 1972* Title 
VII also prohibits discrfininStion on the basis of race, cplor, •re;iglon and 
national origin* It applies to all public and private employers of^ fifteen 
or more persons incliidiiig^publlc^^and private educational institutions, 

"State-andrlocar governments, public and^ private employment agencies ^nd labor 
unions* Religious institutions, however, may. be exen^t from the provisions 

-of "Title VII where the employment of persond of a particular religion is 
nec^essary to carry out the^ purposes of the institution* 

Sex discrimination in employment may be overt and covert r Overt discrim- 
ination exists where .specific personnel p'olicies deny equal en5>loyment oppor- 
tunity on the basis of sex* That includes such personnel practices as diff- 
erent job qualifications fo r wome n and men performing identical or similar 
jobs, lower wage scales for male and female workers performing similar 
functions on the jqb, and exclusion of males or females firom job titles* 

Covert discrimination need not be intentional, but still serves to deny 
equal, ,en5)loyment opportunity on the basis of sex* Covert discrimination 
may occur in systems, patterns, practices and policies that appear to be 
sex neutral, but. results in discrimination based on sex* For example, re- 
quiring managers to be six feet tall, or taller is a form of covert sex 
discrimination since very few women are that hei^t* Title VII of the Civil 
Rij^ts Act of 19^4 prohibits overt and trovert sex discrimination. Other 
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«xan?)les of discrimination forbidden by Title VII include: maintenance of 
sex segregated shops, advertisements specifying ^Tielp wanted female and 
help wanted male" and separate promotional ladders for women and men* 

. A con^laint of sex discrimination may be filed with the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) by the person who believes her/hiraslef to be 
the. subject of discrimination prohibited by Title Vll. EEOC has seven re- ^ 
gional offices cine in each of the iFollowing cities: l)Atlanta, Georgia, 
_ 2)Chicago, Illinois, 3) Dallas, Texas, 4) Kansas City, Missouri, 5)New york,^ 
New York, 6) Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 7) Saij Francisco, California • The 
main off ice of EEOC is located at 2401 East Street, NW, Washington, D#C. 
20506 « Inquiries about sex discrimination civil ri^ts laws should be ad- 
dressed to that office* ' ^ . 

- -Rfefierences . 

' *" . » 

- U#S^-Cofflmi88ion on Civil Ri^ts, A Guide to Federal Laws and Regulations 

Prohibiting Sex Discrirainatl9n , 1976. Clearln^ouse Publications #46; avail- 
able. from U.S. Commission of ^Civil Ri^ts, Washington, D^C. 20425. 

Follow-up Activities ^ , 

1* Students role play a scenario in v^iich persons refuse a job assi^^n- 
ment because of sex discrimination. Actor must decide whether to 
object to sex discrimination, file a sex discrimination complaint 
or try to convince the boss to change. 

2. Invite a speaker from a sex equity advocacy group. Office for Civil 
-Rights-, and/or U.S. Equal .oyment Oppfortimi^^ 

city Division of Human Ri^ts to address students and describe pro-* 
cedures for filing a complaint, topics pf con^laint^ theyrreceive-and 
oliier alternatives available besides fiiing a sex discrimination case. 

3. Students report of history of civil rights movement and develop his- " 
tor ical; time line identifying civil ri^ts laws vis^^a-vis other 
major historical events. 

4. Students report on famous women who have fought for civil ri^ts 
issues such as Marj' Wollstonecraft (1759-]79'9), Susan B. Anthony. 
(1820-1904), Kmroa Goldman, Shirley Chisholra and -Barbara Jorda^i. 
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Weisstnan, Mlchaele and Carol Hymowitz, ' A History of Women ±a America, New-York, 
Batfitam Books 1978 PapeA 

Rossi 9 Alice S. The Feminist- Papers from Adams to deBeatxvolr, New York^ Bantam 
Eooks 1978 Paperback. 

Equal Employment Opportunity Comml8adLon,> Law8 and Rules You Shculd Know , Equal 
Emplojnnent Opportunity Commission, .Washington, D.C. 20506 Paperback. ^ 

-U.S.- Conmlsslon on Civil Rights A Guide to Federal Laws and Regulations Pro- 
hibiting S<mc Desegregation Clearinghoiise Publication 146, July 1976. . 

Samu^, Catherine. A Guide to EMnBtnating^Sex Discrimination 1975 

The Forgotten Five Million; Women in Public Employments Women^s Action Allfaoce 
Paperback. 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



curriNG WOOD - building opportunities 



jObjectlve 



lo give students an understanding that not)<*tradlripnal blue .collar ; 
trades are occupational choices that offer women iauy benefits* 

Synopsis • - j 

Jackie Jef fer8on7~lt»''part.,5f^ Cooperative Education Program, works 
In the carpentry shop at AT&T* HerH>oa<|j^Mr* SulUvan, urges her to apply 
for -a- full time jobas ja carpenter at ATiT"jstfter_she gradukte* f rota high 
schools JacSde thinks that would be-dlfflcult because^working £a an all 
male atmosphere doing work that Is^ traditionally done by men tnaki^.s her feel; 
uncomforta^i^* Jac'fcle^s parents want her to be a nurse, a job in which she. 
would wear *^a nice white uniform," and follow the footsteps of her aunts* 
Jackie^s Co^p counselor tells hevt about the>Allcraft Center, an organl2a<- 
tlon tha^ trains^ women to be carpenters, plumbers and electricians* \ 
Jackie speaks' i^tli^^ the founder, - Joyce Hartwell* She reminds Jackie that' 
women have been skilled cir^t workers*? making o*bjects for their families 
since the beginning of hfeitiory* She. also, says that Increasing numbers of 
women are getting into craft, uniions, and that carpentry ^Dpens avenues tcp 
other jobs dncluiiing architecture and engineering* 4fter her talk with 
Joyce Hartwell, Jackie decides to think about being a carpenter* Her 
decision and behavior inspires her girl friend, Charmaine, to go to the 
Co-op Program and request an- assignment in an air conditioning repair shop 
as an air conditioning repair person trainee. 

Background . ^ ^ / ^ *. • 

•The number of women employed in occupations traditlpnafl.y held by men rose 
by '2*4 million, nearly doubling between 1971 and 1979* The number of women 
in predominately*^ male blue and white collar fields as craft*^ workers, laborers 
managers and administrators and in such occupations as computer specialists, 
attorneys and physicians rose by 94 percent between 1971 and 1979* The per- 
centage of women employed in predominately male fields increased from 7 per-/ 
cent in 1971 to 12 percent in 1979* . 

However, most women- continue to work in traditional female occupatiorlsyin 
1979 1 nearly 26^5 million or two thirds of all women workers were /employed^ in 
predominately female jobs* For example, in 1979, women workers^^ccounted for 
95 percent of the people employed as nurses, slower s and stitchers, typists, 
receptionists, private household servants,' kindergarten teachers, child care 
workers' and secretaries* / ^ » 

In summary^ it appears that sex stereotyping of occupations as/tnalc or 
female appears to continue to be present in the labor force* * Female and male 
workers are beginning to cross over sex stereotyped job lines, but the non- 
traditional worker continues to represent only a small proportion of American 
workers* ^ . ' 
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References 



U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Press Release, May 15, 1980 
"Number of Women in Traditionally Male Jobs Up 2.4 Million in the 1970' s." 

Fbllbv^p Activities 

1. • Students choose a non traditional occupation tha^t they are interested in 
. entering or learning about. For example, a male student might collect 

information about nursing and a female student investigate job opportimities 
working conditions and. benefits of being an auto mechanic. 

2. Speakers from craft unions and construction occuprtions should be invited 
to class, to discuss entry into occupation, u^lon, apprenticeship programs' . 

> an d^opportunities ' for female worSiers. Occupational unions to be' contacted 



Include bricklayers, carpenters, cement workers, construction laborers, 
electricians, floor covering Installers, ironworkers, plasterers, plixmbers 
"i^ sheet metal workers etc. 

3. Students should be taken^ Qn_f1fi1d trips to c-n 8tructlon_8lte8 to view 
different types of craft workers and interview them on the job. 

4. There are numerous organizations that recruit and or provlce information 
about^ employment opportunities for women in nontraditional occupations. 

Recruiting/Training Programs 

The, following organizations operate national programs to recruit and prepare , 
individuals for apprenticeships and other skilled blue-collar work. Several 
have special programs or components for women. 

f . 

Hixman Blesources*' Development Institute 
AFL-CIO ' ^ 

.815 16th Street, N.W. ' ' , , 

Washington, D.C.' 20006 - - 

The employment and training arm of AFL-CIO which operates apprentipeship 
outreach programs for minorities and women. Programs sponsered by local 
building trades councils. ^ 

National Urban League 

Labor Education Advancement Program (LEAP) ^ ' \ 

'500 East ,62 Street , ' , ♦ ^ 

New York, N.Y. 10021 

Recruits arid places minorities and women in skilled jobs and appregtice- 
shipp through LEAP programs in cities acrss the country. 
< ' » 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America (QIC's) 

Broad and Thompson St-reets 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19X21 _ 
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OIC^s operate In many, cities to provide programs to motivate 
train 9 and place community residents In ^manufacturing and In- 
~du8 trial jobs, ' ~ -~ - — 



Recruitment and. Training Program (R-T-P), Inc. 
162 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10010^ 

Operates local outreach and placement programs for minorities 
and women in skilled nontradltlonal jobs and apprenticeships. 

SER - Jobs for Progress, Inc. ^ 

(Service - Employment Redevelopment) 
9841 Airport Boulevard 
Suite 1020 

Los Angeles, California 90043 

Of fers. outreach, training, counseling, and jobhunting skills 
training for minorities and women, particularly for Hlspanics 
. through local SER projects. 

Additional References 



U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics., Jobs For Which 
You Can Qualify If You ^ re a High School Graduate , 1979 - bulletin 

U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Secretary, Women's Bureau. 
**Sp|irces of Assistance for Recruiting Wdmen for Apprenticeship 
Programs and Silled Nontradltlonal Blue Collar Work". July, 1978 -bull. 
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This Is a partial listing p£ organizations that are Interested ih Increasing 
opportunities for women In apprenticeship programs and non-tradltlonal 
skilled jobs. ''They are frequently a good source of Information about local 
sources for recruiting women. You can check In the white pages of your 
local telephone directory^ or write to the national offices for Information 
about local chapters. 

Coalition of Labor Union Women- 
- 8731 East Jefferson 
Detroit,. Michigan 48214 

Hatlonal Association of Women In Construction 

2B00 Lancaster Avenue 

Fort. Worth, Texas . 761 07_ _ 

National Congress of Neighborhood Women ^ 
690 Metropolitan Avenue 
Brooklyn; New York 11211 

National Orgf-mlzatlon for Women ^ 
425 13th Street N.W. 
'.Suite 1048 
Washington » D.C. 20004 

National Women *s Trucking Association 
40 Fendleto^. Street 

Charleston, B.C. 29403 ' - . 

Union Women *s Alliance to Gain Equality 
^ P.O. Box 462 

Berkeley^ California 94701 

Young Women's Christian Assoclatloi^ 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 



MINORITY AND ETHNIC ORGANIZATIONS 



These minority and ethnic organizations do not provide lecrultlng or placement 
services for employers.. They are, however, concerned about expanding job oppor- 
tu nlties, an4 may hav e^ielj)£ul Information about recruiting minority and ethnic 
group members. .7 



Jlorth American' Indian Women's ' 

^ 7 - -Association 
c/o Mrsr^ildr^th Venegas 
720 Spruce Street NvW. 
Siseton, S. Dakota 57262 

•\ 

Americans for Indian. Opportunity 
600 2nd Street, Suite 403 
_,Albuquerque,_N. Mexico 87X02^ 

Cotincll of Asian Pacific Org. , 
Los i&geles, California 90017 



Japanese American Citizens' League 

1765 Sutter Street 

San Francisco, California 94115 

Organization of Chinese American 
^Women 



3214 Quesada- Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20015 

Chinese for Affirmative Action 
669 Clay Street 

San Francisco,! California 94111 



National Council of Negro Women 
1346 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Black Women's Employment Project 
NAACP Legal Defense and Education 

Fund, Inc. ' 
10 Columbus Circle 
New York, New York 10019" 

Black Women Organized for- Action 
P.O. Box 15072 

San Francisco, California 94115 



National Chlcana Foundation 

2114 Commerce 

San Antonio, Texas 78207 

, ASrIRA of America, Inc, 
245 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 

JJatlonal-Coxmcil~-of-La Raza— 

1025 ISthStreet N.W. 
. Washington, D.Co 20005. . 

American 6-^1. Forum 

Women's Programs 

5475 Yale Drive 

San Jose, California 95118 

National .Conference of Puerto 
Ricm_Women 



P.O. Box 4804 
Clevelsnd Park Station 
Washln{{ton, D.C. 20008 

National Association for Puerto 

Rlcan Civil Rights 
175 116th Street 
New York, New York 10029 

National Council of Jewish Women 
15 East 26th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10010 - 

B*nal B*rlth Career Counseling 

Service . 
1640 Rhode Island Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS 



A number of unions and other organizations have Department of Labor contracts to 
operate on-the-job training programa_tO-teach skills in particular crafts or trades « 
All of these contracts contain EEC and affirmative action clauses which require the 
contractors to serve minorities and women. Most of these cont actors operate train- 

programs in several locations. Write ^o the headquarters address listed "below 
for information about programs in your geographical area. - , 



H.E. Morris 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters 

and Joiners of America 
101 Constitution Avenue, N.W 
Wa[&hington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 546-5091 

-Grady--S tallsworth 
Job Development and Training 

. , Department , U . A« W 
8000 E. Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 43214 ' 
(313) 926-5535 

Richard L. Wilkes 

AFL-CIO Appalachian Council 

Operation Manpower 

1018 Kanawha Boulevard East 



Suite 901 
Charleston, W.Va. 25301 
(304) 344-8068 ^ 

Fred Thierback 

National Joint Painting , 

Decorating & Drywall 

Training Program 
1750 New York Ave. , N.W. 
Suite 502 

Washing ton, D.C. 20006 
(202) 872-0083 

Jt>hn E. Hauk ^ 

.International Representative 
Platerers & Cement Masons 

International Assn. 
1125 17th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 393-6569 

Chuck Walter ♦ 

Project Managei: 

Teamsters Joint Councils, 40, 53 

TfaTnlhg Program 

Deer Lake Campus 

Fleetville, Pa. 18420 

(717) 943-5135 



John A. Jones 
International Union of 
Operating Engineers- 

1125 17th St., N.W. « 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) DI 7-8560 

Marion Parsons 
Laborers ' International 

Union of North Anrerica 
905 16th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 638-5220 

John Hreha 

Intemationl Union of 
Electrical Radio^and 

Machine Wor kers 

AFL-Cld' 

1126 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20036 
(202) 296-1200 

Beryl Brown 
Graphic Arts Interna- 
tional Union 
1900 L St. , NcW., 9th Fl. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 248-6200 

John A. Bell 
National Tool, ODie, & 

Precision Machining 
9300 Livingston Road 
Washington, D.C. 20022 
(202) 248-6200 

Camilla Robinson 
Malgamated Clothing & 

Textile Workers Union 
99 University Place 
New Yorl^ N-Y. 10003 



Vincent Abramo 
International Union of 

Bricklayers & Allied 

Craftsmen 
815 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 638-4316 

Philip Polivchak 
National Association of 

' Homebuilders 
15th an'd M Streets, N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 452-0380 

John A. Baker 

Executive Vice President 

Green Thtmib, Inc. 

1012 14th Street" N.W. 
Wash-'^gton, D.C. 20005 
(202) 638-2769 

John Mandl 

National Machine Tool 

Buildars Ascn. 
7901 Westpark Drive 
McLean, Va. 22101 
(202) 872-7996 

Joe Rowles 

National Iron Workers 
and Employers Train- 
ing Program 

901 North Washington St. 

Alexandria, Va. 22314 

(703) 548-8501 

Roscoe Hamby Jr. 
International Assn. of 

Fire Fighters, LRP 
1750 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DiC. 20p06 
(202) 872-0460 
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LESSON PLAN 


?»- * 




- ^ 

THE LABORATORY ' . . 


t - 

s 


Purpose 






1. 


To increase awareness of_dentistry as a career choice for* women. 




2. 


To increase .student understanding of sex stereotyping and racism. 




3. 


To prepare students to handle job conflicts. 






To understand the Importance of interpersonal relationships in 

job success, , • _ ^U. 


y 


Procedure 






Prior to listening to radio program or tape: .1 


5* ' 


1. 


Ask for volimteers to role play the sittiations below. If role play 
has never been done before^ discuss the process, 

Sitiiations 


* . 




a, A new student from the West Indies enters an eighth grade class. 
Every time an explanation of an activity is given, the student 
says that he/she does not understand. The class is getting rest- 
less. What happens? Why? 






b. The principal of a school is told by parents that they don*t want 
their child taught by a foreign bom teabher, especially a woman. 
Why do the parents feel this' way? What should the principal do? 

c, Archie Bunker finds out that Maathead (his son-in-law) is organ- 
izing a fund raising campaign to help find the Atlanta murderer. ^ 
How does Archie react? Why? j 




a 


Adapted from: Farris. Charlotte. Expanding Adolescents* Role 
Expectations, Community Service Education Department, N,Y,S, 
College of Human Ecology, Cornell University, 




• 2. 


Divide class into small groups. Have each .group be responsible for 
a role play. Before the role play, ask students to try to explain 
why they think the situation has arisen, and find a solution. 




3. 


Each group does role play. 




4. 


After role play, discussion is held about cause of each problem and 
solutions. 
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* Answers for cause of each problem: 



jZauaes In a. - Cul^ur^l-prejudteer-l^nguage-barrl^ Insen-" 



sitivity. Class needs to be taught tolerance and 
sensitivity to different cultures. 



Causes In b. - Sexism and racism. 

Causes irt' c. - Bigotry and racism. 

Purpose of exercise is to raise- consciousness regarding racism and sex- 
ism which are major problems in "The Laboratory". 

5. Ask 'class to look at-vocabulary list! From this list ask the stu- 
dents to tell you where the radio play takes place (a dental labor- " 
. atory) and what some of- the problems are that are treated In "The 
Uboratory" (racism, sexism) . Which words on the list give the be&t 
^ues? 

Do 3^DU know-the correct- meanings of these words? ■ Match the words In 
ColuaJh A with the definitions In Column B: 



1. 


dentures 


a.' 


2. 


garbled 


b. 


3. 


casting aspersions 


c. 


4. 


arrogant 


d. 


5. 


mutual 


e. 


6. 


orthodontia 


f. 


7. 


molar 


g« 


8. 


bigoted ' 


h. 


9. 


orientation 


1. 


10. 


compressor 


j. 


. 11. 


vibrations 


k. 


12. 


specifications 


1. 


13. 


mediating 


m. 



a,* a toojA j?tt^_rounded_Dr_ 



flattened surface 
detailed presentation of a plan 

having narrow minded, prejudiced 

opinions 
general outline 



together 

trembling motion 

to briiig two parties 'together 

thinking a lot of oneself 

a branch of medicine dealing with 
irregularity of teeth and correc- 
tion 

a set of artificial teeth 
unclear 

to attack with false charges 
m. having the. same feelings 



6, Introduce radio program or tape for "The Uboratory^'. 

"Celia Jasca is studying to be a laboratory technician at Clara 

29 QO ■ 
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Barton High School.^ She is working at the Lockwood Laboratories, 
as a technician tlifough the Cooperative Education Program at her ' 
school. The story opens with Celia/s first day on the job^he_-meets_ 
Ms, Duffy, secretary; Dr, Ramsey, dentist; Joe, another technician. 
It doesn't take long for tJella to become aware of some serious 
problems at Lockwood* 

As you listen try to find out the following: 



a* What is the relationship between Dr. Ramsey and Ms. Duffy? 

b. Why does this problem exist? 

c. Is M^« Dxiffy a victim, of racism and sexism? 

d. Did WOMEN BREAK THROUGH in this program? , 



Summary 



What do -you -suggest? Write a letter to Dr, Ramsey suggesting a solution for 
his problwn with Ms. Duffy. Tell him whether or not you agree with Celia. 



-Extra - As si'gnment 

What do you know about dentistry as a career for women? Read the information 
below. Do you think dentistry is a good career choice for a woman? Why? 
Why not? 

When Linda Smith had to wear braces in high school, she disliked it so 
much that she thought about going to dental school and inventing invisible 
braces. Today she Is employed as a dentist with the Fulton County Health 
Department in Atlant^i, Georgia, and! has a private practice with another 
.dentist. Dr. Lewin R. Manly Jr. One weekend a month, she serves as a 
dentist in the Army Reserves. 

Dentristry is a career Very much in demand and will be in even more demand 
in the future. Yet there is a shortage of minority and women dentists. How- 
ever, women like Dr. Smith are changing all this. 

"If a woman is not interested in setting up a private practice," Dr«Smith 
said, "she can find many opportunities available to her in schools, hospitals, 
clinics, research institutes, government programs and public health fields." 

Girls who want to become dentists should concentrate on science courses - 
biology, chemistry, physics in high school and college. "I We always been 
very interested in science", she said. "Interest and desire in this area is 
a must if one is to succeed and get through dental school." In addition, one 
should be able to get through some advanced courses in matli, for this back- 
ground will be needed for success in physiology and bio-eheraistry. 

" A would-be dentist should have the quality of patience," said Dr. Smith. 
"Since a large numer of people are afraid, and are there because they have 

sS4 



to be^ pne must be pablexit« A dentlat must be outgoing and able to get along 

with others « She should also be able to respond to emergencies and have^ 

^calmltenpermpTir , so- patients -can-have-conj^iden:ce'""iirii^i^^ 



Dr» Smith graduated from Indiana Central College and todlauaaJJn 

.School of Dentistxy^— She-feels^ the ImpbrCaSice oF education cannot be over- 

emphasized. When ve^re young^ we really don^t appreciate what education can 
do for US and ho v important i t l8> _When yoti-are-cOTipetlng vtth otherf~Tlt"l8 



~to~your adirantage to Be, prepared, and about the only way to be prepared Is to 
Study hard and get the necessary education In your field of interest* When 
you attempt to enter a maleWominated field, you cannot be timid« You should 
be assertive^ 

Adapted and excerpted-from; Girls Can Be Anything They Want > Patricia Foote, 
Julian Messner^ New York, 1980 



For more information about dentrlstry as a career, read the manual entitled 
"Exploring Careers" - Dental Occupations, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C. 
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LESSONvPLAN 

IDA, B. WELLS - INVESTIGATIVE REPORTER 
ORGAMKER-FOR THE-TABMB0RKE!S~UNW 



Purpose 



1. To make stiidents aware of the non-tradltlonal jobs women have 
held.. 

0 

2. To Introduce students td i^omen who have been and are leaders in 
their society. 

3. -To- recognize^the quality of leadership in people. 



Procedure 



1. Ask students to react to the following: 
^ a; Head of ^family ' 
b. President 



" cT Owns land 

d. Supplies food 

e. Holds office 

Then ask whether the answers were based on sex - males in some 
roles, females in others. 

2. Have students read Introductory Paragraphs on Tiwi, Hopi, Iroquois, 
and fill in chart. 

3. Discuss chart and discussion questions. 

4. Read lists of women leaders. 

5. Introduce Ida B. Wells and Jessie Lopez De La Cruz. 

6. Listen to radio program or tape. 

7. Discuss leadership qualities and differences between Ida and Jessie 
and those around them. 

8. Discuss work both women chose to do. 

9. Review assignment. 



BAC!S;R0T]HD INFbSMATION 



IDA B. W ELLS - INVESTIGATIVE REPORTER 
7 ~ 

-"•0RGANI2Efti'M'TBE""mMW0iS 



Women Leaders Who Worked at Obtaining and Protecting Civil- Rights 

Introduction: 

When we are bom, we take our father'* sjaae. We -trace our family through our 
fathers.- Men-are secn as resi^onslble for "providing" fof^^t^e family and\lndeed 
for- ranging the world , As we listen to th e WOWEH BIffiAR THROPGH^ 
or. tapM; on Ida, B;. Wells and Jessie Lopes De la Cru2«titie4".Idar B. Wells, 
jtovest^jatlve Reporter" and "Organizer for the Farwworkersf Union" > and as we 
become aware that our society is examining roles traditionally played by males 
and females, it might be helpful to keep in mind that there are and were non- 
traditional jobs in which women are and have beeii leaders of various groups. 



Read about the roles of women in the three socletUes below: 

Tiwi: The Tiwl live on the Melville Islands off the coast of 

Australia. The women of the tribe have their own hunting 
dogs and hunt many kinds of land animals. The girls are 
trained for hunting from a very early age. Girls, aged 
saven or eight can build a bark raft six feet long, four 
feet wide, and two feet deep with which to gather wild food 
plants in the local billabong (swamp). The women also dis- 
tribute most of the food supplies. Their family groupings 
are d^'irmined by who tbdr mother's riother was. The husband 
usually lives near his mother-in-law and helps to support 
her. Older women who have sons highly placed in the tribal 
structure may be very powerful because they have a great 
deal of influence over their sons. 

Iroquois: The Iroquois, originally a federation of Native American 

tribes in the northeastern United States, took their social 
identity from their maternal line. Ownership of land and 
titles were handed down through the mothers, ^e basic family 
unit was sisters, living in a longhouse. The sisters 
determined who would .come into the house as husbands and who 
would stay. They also controlled the food supply, .which they 
handed out to the men and the children.' Any man whose behavior 
was objectionable had to leave. Tfie women did all the culti- 
' vatioh of the land and controlled who could have seeds and 
crop land. The adult women had their own representative on 
the tribal council -and their influence could put c|iiefs and 
council members in or out of office. They also had the power 
to make the men start peace negotiations and to veto declar- 
y ations of war. Since the warriors did not hunt while they 
were carrying on warfare, they depended on the women to give 

thja food--supp^^ campaigns • 



Hopl: In the Hopl Indian Tribes of the "southwestern United States, 
the girls inherit the family house, which is owned by their 
mothers. The men go' to their wives* households, where the 
mother of the wife is the ultimate authority. Women can re- , 
quest their husbands to leave at any time. All household^ . / 
goods, land and produce belong to the women and the husbands 
cultivate the wives* fields.. It is the girls who make the 
marriage proposals, and their wedding robes are woven by the 
male relatives of their husband-to-*be. 

Tiwi and Iroquois from: Female of the Species .' Martin, M. Kay; 
Vocrhles, Barbara, Columbia University Press, New York^and London, 1975, . 

Hopl from: *^le and Female in Hopl Thought and Action" , Alice Schlegel 

.ln ^Sexual^Stratif lcatlon:i-A Xro8S^CulturaL Vlcw ^ Alice Schlegel,ED. ^ ^ 

Columbia Uutversity Press, New York, 1977 ' 

What powers did women have in the three cultures described above? 
Fill in chart below. * 



Powers In 


Tiwi 


Iroquois 


Hopl 


Work * 








Family Respon- 
■ 8ibil^^jr 








Position in 
Society 


> 


» 


1 



Discussion: Review chart. 

Do women in our society hold similar positions in work, 
family^ responsibility, and position in society? 



Positions Won^en Hold In Out Society: 

Heads o£ State 
^ Queen Elizabeth 11 of Bngland 

/ Queen Juliana, Queen Beatrix of the Netherlands 

Queen Margrethe II of Denmark 

(Princess Victoria II of Sweden will inherit the throne now 
that the Swedish Parliament amended the Act of Succession to 
allow the oldest child, male or female, to succeed to the throne.) 

Heads of Government (Prime Minister, etc.) 
Margaret ^Thatcher of England 
* ' . Indira Gandhi of India 
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Golda Melr of Israel, 1969 - 1974 
Maria de Lourdes PlntasUlgo of Portugal 
Slrinavo Bandaranalke of Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 

Women Protectors 

National ' ^ 

Major-General Mary Clark, CoHimander of the U.S. Military Police 
School and Training Center, Fort McClellan, Alabama. 

Brlgadler--General HazeT Johnson, Chief of i:he Army Jlurse Corps. 

Rear-Admiral Maxine Condor is Director of the Navy Nurse Corps. 

Brigadier-General Margaret A. Brewer is Director of Information 
"'for the Marine Corps. 

The United States Military Service Academies graduated their 
flrat .womra office^^^ 

State 

80 women T>artlcipate in on-the-road patrols as members of 
■ California's Highway Patrol. 

39 female troopers are members of the New York State Police. 

38 females work as troopers for the Pennsylvania State Police. 

New Jersey has '^l females on its State Police Force. 

City 

Deputy Chief Gertrude Schimmel is one of the highest ranking 
^ officers in the New York City Police Department . 

As of 1980, there were 460 women officers in the New York City 
; Police Department. 

«» 

Five women were appointed firefighters in Buffalo in 1980. 

tt ^ 
Women Nobel Peace Prize Winners 

Barbness Bertha von Suttner, 1905; wrote extensively concerning * 
pacifism, formed Austrian Peace Society. 

Jane Addams, 1931 co-founded Hull House, famous settlement house 
in Chicago. 

, Emily Balch, 1946; American pacifist leader, against American 
entry into World War I, formed Women *s InternaticTnal League 
for Peace and Freedom. 

♦ <j 

Maread Corrigan and Betty Williams, 1976; for their work in trying 
to promote peace amond Protestants and Catholics in Ireland. 

Mother Teresa of Calcutta, 1979; for her work among the poor and 
sick of India* 
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Transition: Two women not on the lists vfio were also^ leaders: ^ * 
Ida 'WeSbls an4 Jessie Lopez De La Cru^ 

Ida B« Wells 9 Investigative Reporter and Jessie Lopez De L& Cru;;, 
Organizer for the Farmworkers Union are two examples |o£ women who 
have be4en leaders and took action when women were rot expected to. They 
were both fighters for civil rights and protested injustice and evil. 
They are similar to women who won the Nobel Peace Prize and Who Protect 
Us. Ida B. Weils fought racial injustice through her writing at a time 
when women were nut investigative reporters^and Jessie Lopez De La Cruz 
fought injustice to Mexlcan/Chicano ^migrant workers by being a union 
organizer* Jessie^ in particular, r.ook a non«*tradltlonal role, and did 
it over the objections of her husband* 

Listen to-^adio program or audiotapes* 

Discussion: 

After listening to the programs or tapes^ list the qualities of a 
« leader. How were Ida and Jessie different from many of the people around 
them? 

' Did women break through in this program? Explain. 

Assignment : 

I. Write a paragraph on the following: 

Do you think we will see a Woman President in your lifetime? 

* 2. Interview a member of your family or one of your friends and ask 
them if they think we will see a Woman President of the United 
States in^ the next 50 years. Write down their answers. ^ 

Lesson adapted fi^om Project SEISMIC Manual- Curriculum. Case/IRDOE CUNY 
Dieanne Chltayat, Anita Basklnd, Robert Miller, Harvey Lleberman, 





LESSON PLAN 

. ' • PAINTING CARS " ' • 

Purpose: . " 

1. To understand the Influence others (friends, relatives) have on our 
career choice. ' • 

2. To be aware that we have expectations about which jobs are suitable 
for males and females. 

3# To be aware that our stereotyped expectations about job capabilities 
are not always valid. ^ 

4. To be aware tibat some people have found non-tradltlonal jobs very re-» 
warding. , ~ . 

5. To be aware that non-tradltlonal career choices can arouse negative 
' \' feelings in our peers. 

Motivation ; * 

If your car needed bocfy work done on It (I.e. a paint job) would you go ^ 
to a woman for this kind of work? Why? Why not? , ; 

' Who would you go to In each of the following Instances? Please check 
M (Male) or F (Female) 



M 



!• fix vacuum cleaner 

2. use hand tools or flngera to 
repair appliances like type- 
writers 

3« drain car oil and replace it 
with clean oil 

4. take orders and serve food 
In restauran'ts . 

5. listen to sounds of machines 
in order to locate trouble 

6. take dictation and type 
correspondence 

7. measure and cut electrical 
wire 
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31m^ are Marvell's career goals? 

U. Hcw'^es heV family feel about what she*s doing? Faco? Mr« Elsen? 
Mr, sWpns? 

5. Do the. opinions of others influence us In our ^career choices? 
6« How wbuldfyou have handled Marvell's situation? 
7. Did a woman ^break through" In this story? Explain. 
Adapted from: ^ 

* 

Project SEISMIC - Lesson Overview 3: Non-traditional careers 

Lesson Overview 4: Peer support for non-traditional 
\ . choices. 

■ 1 ■ ■ 
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LESSON PLAN 

THE HEARING AID 

, Purpose ; 

1. To becose aware of the abilities of disabled people and the job 
opportunities open to them. 

2. To explore personal attitudes (pro and con) toward the disabled. 

3. To become aware of worL problems and the disabled. 

Procedure : 

Prior to listening to the radio program or the. tape * have the group 
consider the following: > 

You are the personnel manager of a computer company, and you have 
. just interviewed a person to work in an office who has a hearing 
handicap. ,What would you recommend? Would you hire her/him? Why? 
Why not? 

During the discussion, try to elicit: 

1. disabled people have abilities. 

2. Disabled people sometimes take more time to do a job than a 
non^ disabled person. 

3. It is often difficult for a disabled person to obtain a job. 

4. There is prejudice toward disabled people in social and work 
settings • 

Ask student to rank in order of 1-3 which type of disabled person they 
would' be most comfortable with; least comfortable with 

1. ^Most comfortable 2, No opinion 3. Least comfortable 

. Physical disability , 

Hearing loss 

Sight loss 

Emotional problem 

Question: Have you ever seen anyone show prejudice toward a disabled 
Y^- person? Give examples. 
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In the radio program THE HEARING AID> Sandy Ortiz has a serious 
hearing i^roblem which affects the way she feels about herself and the 
way others feel about her. 

Listen to the radio program or the tape-and review the following 
questions: 

1. How do you know what Sandy's handicap is? 

2. Can you always tell when a person is disabled? 

3. How does Sandy deal with her disability? Give examples. 

4. Why did the kids call Sandy "ear plugV and "elephant ear"? 
What do /ou think of such behavior? Do you ever hear name 
calling in school? Where? When? 

5. How does Sandy feel about her hearing problem? 

6. Is Sandy able to function on the job? At -what level? 
She can do the wor k 

She can't do the work 



7# How does Robert treat Sandy? Is he fair or unfair? Explain. 

After listening to the radio program or tape and discussing the questions, 
have the students do one of the following: 

1. If you know a disabled person, interview him/her about the ways they 
* manage on the job. Is there prejudice? How is it handled? 

1 

2. Write a letter to Robert telling him what you think of his behavior 
toward Sandy. \ 

3. If you were an employer and had handicapped workers \on your staff, how 
would you help non-disabled people work smoothly witn them? List three 
activities you would have everyone participate in. \ 

4. Think of a movie, TV show, or story you know that deals >with the dis- 
abled. Briefly describe the disabled person, and how he/she was able 
to cope with the' disability . 
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TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 



The Teacher Training Program vhlch oj^s the series WOMEN BREAK THROUGH Is 
a panel discussion vlth Irma Godlln of the Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, Lillian Libertof f of the Cooptratlve Education Pr6gram and 
Carol Poll,-vt4i^^tex. Desegregation Specialist, all of the New York City Board 
of Education/ Itlalx*s the many ways that young minority women are breaking 
intp^n-tradt^fioftal job situations, and is led fay the Project Director, 
Cudy Raabe. 

The purpose of this discussion is to make teachers, parents and guidance 
personnel aware of the series and ^to help them utilize it in their -guidance 
classes and group meetings. 



THE STUDENT PANEL 



The Student Panel Program brings together three young minority women who 
participated in the project; Diane Bass, Vera Jamison and Jackie Jefferson. 
Their discussion, led by Irma Godlln and Qindy Raabe, explores their own 
attitudes toward non-traditional occupations « and the attitudes of their 
families and peers. They are concerned with their own career goals and 
these are affected by the changes that are making it possible for young 
minority women to enter fields which have been traditlonaily closed to 
them. 




